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JAPAN AS IT IS. 

SUBSTANCJ5 OF A LKCTUEB 

BT 
REV. E. \V. 8YLE, U.V. 

Some thirty years ago, the Empire of Japan was the strong- 
hold of national exclusiveness. This exclusiveness, persisted in 
since the time of Queen Elizabeth, was discarded by the Jaj)ane8e 
chiefly through the action of the United States government. 

Three points are interesting, as showing the connection of Japan 
with America : 

First. — The physical configuration of the continents would lead 
us to suppose that the northern provinces of Japan were originally 
peopled by the same migration which overspread the northwest of 
the American continent. The likeness of the Aiiios inhabitants of 
Yezo to both the Esquimaux and certain Red Indian tribes of the 
American continent, lends probability to this supposition. The dis- 
covery by Professor NordenskjOld of a tribe with settlements upon 
both sides of Behring's Straits, evidences the feasiblity of migra- 
tions from the northeast extremity of the Old World to the north- 
west extremity of the New. 

Second. — It was while sailing westward in search of India, 
China and Japan, that Columbus discovered America. 

Third. — The expedition which opened Japan, in 1854, to foreign 
intercourse, was an American expedition under Commodore Perry. 

Soon after, and partly as a consequence of Perry's expedition, 
commenced the overthrow of the Shogunate in Japan. Foreign 
treaties had been made with the Shogun's government, but the 
Mikado's party, though originally anti-foreign, upon coming into 
power, wisely accepted these treaties. Foreigners are largely em- 
ployed in the remodeling of the Japanese government. The navy 
has been under the direction of Englishmen, the army of Frenchmen. 
Scotchmen principally preside over the engineering department, and 
Germans over the medical; to English and Americans, in about equal 
numbers, have been entrusted the general education of the country. 
A few instructors in certain departments are Chinese, Russians, 
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French, Germans and Dutch. There is now established a school 
system thi-oughout the country, rising from the Village Primary, up 
through the Middle Schools, the Academy, and the Special College, 
to the University at Tokio. In this last mentioned institution are 
to be found, under separate Faculties, the Departments of Law, 
Literature, Physics, Chemistry, Medicine and Biology. To these 
must be added the Mint at Osaka, dockyards at Nagasaki and 
Yokoska, a woolen-mill, a paper-mill, a penitentiary, two lines of rail- 
road, an arsenal, a hospital with 300 students in attendance, there 
being about 1,000 students attached to the University altogether, 
and a Normal school for girls. It is worthy of notice that Japan 
has a Minister of Education, a funtionary not to be found in either 
Washington or London. 

Music is held in high honor among the old school Japanese. They 
named the three principal strings of their Koto, a sort of harp- 
guitar, respectively the Ruler, the Minister, and the People. He 
who could harmonize these could rule the empire. Again, he who 
could play pathetically upon this same Koto could hold heart-com- 
munion with the departed. When it was proposed to teach music 
in the Department of Education, an effectual objection was found 
to proceed from the Kio-bu-sho or Department of Religion, who 
considered the subject too sacred to be entrusted to secular hands. 

The Shogun lyeyasu inaugui'ated that peculiar system of 
feudalism, one of whose chief features was that the families of his 
thirty-six chief Daimios should reside continuously in the capital. 
Their lords and masters, for a part of the year, were allowed to 
dwell on their provincial estates. Twelve years ago these thirty- 
six semi-independent nobles voluntarily replaced all their privileges 
in their sovereign's hand. This remarkable fact is explained by the 
weakened and effeminate condition to which the above mentioned 
policy had reduced the Daimio class. Their provinces were practi- 
cally governed by a host of officials, whose political suggestions the 
Daimios did little but order to be carried out. Naturally this class 
of men would not be sorry to see the fall of those who obstructed 
their own rise to power in the central government. But not all the 
activity to which the new regime has given rise in Japan has sufficed 
to employ the energies of the influential class whose minds have 
been stirred by the writings of Mito, the visit of Perry, the Restora- 
tion of '68, and the intellectual emancipation introduced by foreign 
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books, travel and teachers. This energy is now chiefly finding ex- 
pression through a recently established, but already powerful, Press 
and numerous Chambers of Commerce. These two institutions give 
utterance to the voice of the people, which is demanding in clearer 
and clearer accents representative government, in accordance with 
the promise of the Mikado made at the Restoration of 1868. 

Experimental efforts have been made by successive Assemblies of 
the Governors; a Great Council has been established; also a Cabinet, 
with the necessary departments. Delegates chosen by the people 
would have been admitted to the Governor's assembly, if the 
provinces would have provided their expenses, which, however, 
they failed to do. According to the present arrangements, one who 
pays two dollars annual tax may vote, and a five dollar taxpayer is 
qualified for election. 

A false impression has been made as to the abolition of Budhism ; 
it still flourishes, but its temples have been removed in cases where 
they have encroached on ground dedicated to the iShhi-to cult. 
So, also, the prohibitions of Christianity have been removed from 
the edict boards, but only on the alleged ground that they had 
become sufliciently understood by the people. 

Examination of criminals and witnesses by torture is professedly 
abolished; but there is reason to fear that it is still resorted to in 
exceptional cases. 

As to physical geography, Japan fui-nishes opportunities peculiarly 
favorable for tlie observation of earthquakes, typhoons, winds, cur- 
rents, tides and volcanoes. An Arctic current from Behring's Straits 
attects the western side of the islands; the Kuro-Siwa (a Pacific 
Gulf Stream) moderates the climate of the eastern side. 

Altogether, Japan opens a novel and most interesting field to the 
explorer in all departments. In history, in art, in natural phenomena, 
in ethnography, and in many other respects, we find in Japan aspects 
of fact and of detail which are unique and of an exceptional value. 
No country better repays the traveler, and in none can he be more 
certain of a courteous welcome. The Japanese have nothing to 
learn from us on the score of good manners; while we might learn 
from them more lessons than could be briefly enumerated. 



